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OF PARTICULAR CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
Frequent reference is made in the New 
Testament to particular churches or congre- 


gations, such as “the seven churches of 


Asia,” (Rev. i. 4,) “the church that is in 
his house,” Col. iv. 15,) &e. The enquiry 
thus naturally arises, What is a church? A 
Christian church isan association of believers 


in Christ, whether more or less numerous or | 
dispersed, whose hearts have been effectually | 


reached by the power of the Holy Spirit, who 


endeavor in unison to worship and serve God, | 


aud to promote the spiritual good of each 
other and of those around them, according to 
acommon apprehension of his will; striving 


to exalt and extend his kingdom, that he| 


may reign supreme, animating, leading and 
restraining them by his Holy Spirit, and 
guiding them iato all truth. By subjection 
to the government of Christ’s Spirit, each in- 
dividual and every particular church are 
constituted integral parts of the great church 
universal, of which Christ is the glorified and 
ever present Head. Without this union with 
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|him, they can have no vitality as a spiritual 
|hody, however high in outward profession. 
| But in proportion as they are subject to his 
|divine government, so do they form a pure 
church, living, fruit-bearing branches in the 
| vine Christ Jesus. 

[rue Christian unity may be pronounced 
to be no small attainment—not a mere ac- 
cordance of sentiment on points of doctrine 
and practice, but a oneness with Christ, and 
with fellow-believers in him. It is the fulfil- 
ment of that for which the Redeemer of men 
graciously supplicated: “neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also who shall be- 
lieve on me through their word; that they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us!” John xvii. 20, 21. How greatly defi- 
‘cient are Christians generally from the ex- 
perience of this sacred, spiritual oneness, in 
Christ and with each other, through our own 
faithlessness and disobedience ! 

Every Christian is bound to seek for the 
help of the Holy Spirit, to enable him not 
‘only to arrive at a determinate judgment on 
imatters of faith and doctrine, but also to 
make outward declaration of his love to 
Christ, by becoming a member of such par- 
lticular church as may most accord with his 
own convictions; and to maintain the prin- 
ciples of that church in preference to all 
others, but with entire charity towards their 
members. 

The fellowship and unity prevailing in the 
universal church, will. by the nature of things, 
be more intimate and entire in a particular 
one. Harmony in sentiment and action, as 
well as in profession, ought to prevail, and to 
form a strong and close link of union be- 
tween the members. Yet such are the im- 
perfections of human nature, that even here, 
under a fair degree of liberty in inquiry and 
thought, conscientious variations of sentiment 
often exist on minor points, and call for the 
continual and wholesome exercise of charity 
and forbearance. One may view certain 
passages, of Scripture in one sense, and an- 
other may view them in another sense; one 
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may esteem certain points of _ trine or prac-| faith, and the soundace of its discipline? in 
tice more highly than another; yet all may | other words, in the pure doctrines professed, 
cordially unite in the same general views.| and in the ‘good fruits borne, by the society 
Diversities are doubtless wisely permitted ;!or church, collectively and individually? 
and when of moderate extent, and not sub-| Thus will it become a part of the true uni- 
versive of fundamental principles, need not) versal church of Christ—which is the chief 
occasion any breach of concord or general | object ever to be kept in view. 
unity; otherwise many a conscientious in-| Men may establish particular churches of 
dividus al would be compelled to become ec- | good profession, and endow them richly; 
elesia per se. To insist on entire identity of| they may procure for them the support ‘of 
opinion on unimportant matters, is an un-| the great and the learned, or the patronage 
reasonable invasion of individual liberty, and | of the state; but they cannot by these means 
tends to oppression and contention. Happy | ensure, or even promote, their spiritual char- 
and profitable is that disposition which de-| acter as “ the body of Christ,” having an im- 
lights to dwell on points of agreement more! mediate union with Him, the ever-living 
than on those of discordance, and which is! Head; nor can they ensure their existence as 
preserved in humility, confidence and love;/ true churches, sections of His great church 
remembering that all men, by no means ex-| universal. Such means will rather tend to 
cepting ourselves, are fallible, and that Christ | lessen the necessary sense of immediate de- 
is the only Arbiter of conscience, and the| pendence upon Him, and to fix the reliance 
final Judge.* on outward and human supports. Will not 
The question, What is a true Christian such churches become like “the man that 
church ? is one of great moment, and subject| trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, 
to misinterpretation of a highly injurious! and whose heart departeth from the Lord?” 
tendency. Some appear to imagine that the | Of such an one it is said, in a spiritus al sense, 
ecclesiastical officers, the ministers, and the| that “ heshall be like the heath in the desert, 
dignitaries, constitute the church; whereas/and shall not see when good cometh; but 
the Christian chureh is repeatedly represented | shall inhabit the pare thed places in the wil- 
in the New Testament, as the whole body of| derness, in a salt land and not inhabited.” 
true believers generally, and of such in each | Jer. xvii. 5,6. Better is it for a Christian 
place partie ularly. The officers and minis-| church to be low, poor, afflicted and despised; 
ters, therefore, are not the church—they may/and more likely to drive her to seek the 
be only a priestly aristocracy ; though for | favor of her Lord, than to be exalted on the 
ages they have been accounted the church | pinnacle of grandeur, and thus led to forget 
by many, and have usurped its name, with|her spiritual need, her ever-dependent con- 
too much of its authority and _ property. | dition. 
Rather they ought to be its agents, servants| Wicliffe declared it to be his opinion, that 
and instruments under the divine hand for) the idea of the Christian church, gathered ex- 
its benefit. Moreover the riches, the worldly | clusively from the New Testament, is not 
honor and influence of such agents or officers, only not represented in the existing state of 
instead of being proofs of the true prosperity | Christendom, but is opposed by it. He saw 
of a church, are too often symptoms of its|that for the clergy to cons sider and to call 
worldly character, its corruption and decay. | themselves the church could not be right, 
May it not be asserted that the true evi- and that they ought not to use spiritual fune- 
dence of the healthiness and prosperity of | tions to promote temporal ends. He asserted 
any particular church is to be found in the|that the Church of Christ consisted not of 
self-denial, devotion and Christian conduct of | clergy only, nor chiefly, but of all Christians; 
its members, the spiritus al qualifications and | that lords ship and rule are forbidden, ministra- 
faithfulness of its ministers, the purity of its| tion and service commanded, in the office of 
ie Freon poise ‘the Christian clergy—their power being sim- 
* The 19th Article of the Established Church of ply ministerial.* 
England asserts that “the visible Church of C 2 ot The Bohemians and other reformers held, 
is a congregation of faithful men, in which the|in contradiction to the ge neral opinion of 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments their time, that the church was not consti- 


ec af “hetet’s ~ r sab > 
are. daly ministered, according to Christ's ordi-| tuted of the Pope, Cardinals, Archbishops 
nance, in all those things that of necessity are ol » all Christi But 
requisite to the same.’’ This definition implies , 4" clergy, put of all true IFIstians. - . 
much more than it plainly expresses; and, when| In @ conventional sense, when any particular 
closely considered, is found to be of a very restric- | church is spoken of, the term is intended to 
tive — Pagee ae rites are not observed, | anply to those who are visibly associated to- 
Pp w Ss t 2 .  * . . 
at where they are. Chaceved ia a.comper Cine gether, by outward profession, in one religious 
from the legal forma, there of course, according to | 


this definition, is no Christian church; and where | | union or society. With this meaning the 
the congregation are not faithful, there too, be it) —————- — 


remembered, is no visible church of Christ. ! * Gilpin’ 8 Life of Wicliffe. 
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term is generally used in the spent treatise. 
As, for instance, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, or established Church of England; 
the Wesleyan Church or Connexion, &c., 
Taken in this sense, a church may be said to 
be either decaying or flourishing, corrupt or 
pure. 

While some churches are united to the 
state to their own spiritual injury, others in- 
dependent of state support may be equally 
dead, through an union with the spirit of this 
world in some one or other ef its numerous 
modes of development. Many churches too 
much resemble great moral machines, con- 


trived by the worldly, covetous and ambi-| 


tious, to aggrandize themselves, and to en- 
thral others, under the cloak of a zeal for 
Christ. How far are such from the spirit 
and conduct of him, who sought not in his 
own person human wealth or glory at the 
cost of duty, but cast them from him, saying 
to the tempter, “Get thee behind me Satan,’ 
(Luke iv. 8,) and thus set a memorable ex- 


ample to his spiritual body—the church, to 
do the same in all ages! 


It was observed by Montesquieu, that “the 
prosperity of religion i is different from that of 
civil government;” and that “the periods of 
the humiliation dad dispersion of the church, 
the destruction of her temples, and the per- 
secution of her martyrs, are the distinguish- 
ing times of her glory:” but that, “on the 
contrary, when she appears triumphant in 
the eye of the world, she is generally sinking 
in ac dversity. it 

They who are real members of Christ’s 
church, are such as have known the work of 
regeneration through the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, being joined to that living body. 


of which Christ is the glorified He ad, their | 


hearts purified by that faith which works by 
love, their affections redeemed from the world, 
and set on things above, and their lives bear- 
ing witness thereto. 

If such be the conditions of membership in 
the great Christian church, it becomes us all 
seriously to consider what we know of these 
experiences im ourselves, and how far 
come short of the high standard set before us 
in the gospel. 
numbers, wealth, talents, learning, influence, 
nor any other worldly consideration, will be 
any test of our advancement or standing in 
this respect. Scripture indeed assures us, 
that “that which i 
men is abomination 


in the sight of God.” 
Luke xvi. 15. 


But we are all too liable to 
things by the fallible 


of and to exclaim of the 


reasonings man, 


divine injunctions and judgments, “ These are | 


* De la grandeur et de la decadenee des Romains. 
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we! 


It is evident that neither our | 


highly esteemed among | ¢.: 
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beat sayings, who can ond or lene them ?” 
John vi. 60. 

To every healthy, well-ordered Christian 
church, the author submits that the fellowing 
external matters are essential :— 

ist. The members of the church at large 
|must have a voice or share, with respect to 
its management, appointments and protession ; 
and to them the ultimate appeal must be 
made in cases of difficulty. 

2d. Membership must be definite; mark- 
ing the line between such as are members, 
and others who are only approvers. 

3d. A system of discipline must be main- 
tained for the admission of members, and for 
the separation or reproof of those who offend 
in morals, or who differ in faith or practice. 

4th. A clear exposition or record of doc- 
trine and practice, in harmony with the New 
Testament, must exist for reference and guid- 
ance. 

5th. Periodical assemblies of the church, 
and not of the ministers only or mainly, must 
be held for the management of its affairs; 
and these assemblies must be religious in their 
character, with due reference to Christ as the 
head of every true church, and with a desire 
to be directed by his Holy Spirit. 

6th. The duty of providing for the wants 
of the poor members is strongly enforced by 
the example of the apostolic churches; but 
not the practice of providing specially for the 
ministers, 

The number and variations of particular 
Protestant churches have long been reproach- 
fully urged against them by Roman Catho- 
lics. They form, however, no just ground 
for real reproach. We do not condemn the 
variety of colors or forms in a garden, or of 
foliage in a forest. The energy of mind, and 
the freedom of judgment, which, in humble 
| dependence on the teachings of Christ by his 
Spirit. and by his written word, are the ele- 
ment and the glory of Protestanism, natur- 
ally lead, through the constitutional infirmity 
and variety of the human mind, and the dif- 
ference of circumstances, to diversity of senti- 
|ment. Yet this probably is not greater 
among the reformed than among the Roman- 
ists themselves, wherever the mind is not en- 
thralled by spiritual oppression ; and, in fact, 
it is chiefly caused by the various degrees in 
|which they have severally renounced the 

errors of Romanism. The discordance and 
|the jealousies, between the various orders of 
friars and monks, between the Jansenists and 
the Jesuits, the regular and the secular priests, 
are probably just as great, other circumstan- 
|ces considered, as among the different sects 
of the Protestant faith. Better is the free- 
{dom of the Reformation with all its conse- 
quences, united as most of its possessors are 
‘in the great fundamental principles of Chris- 
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tianity, than a constrained and hollow uni-| 
formity of profession, teeming with supersti-| 


tion, immorality and unbelief, among both 
priests and people. 
of faith, the authority of kings, popes and 


councils, and the strong arm of persecution | 
But | 
when the professors of Christianity, in the| 
various parties, both Catholic and Protestant, | 


can never establish unity of conviction. 


partake more largely of the spirit of Christ, 
and when their conduct is brought more en- 
tirely under its leavening, uniting influence, 


they must and will be more fully of one| 


heart and of one mind; minor differences will 


be merged and swallowed up in the love of 


God, and of one another; and then will they 
set to the Jewish, to the Mahometan and to 


the heathen world, an inviting example, con- | 
May that 


formable to the pattern of Christ. ’ 
blessed period speedily arrive !—J. Allen. 


CONSCIENCE, 


There are five kinds of conscience on foot 
in the world: First, an ignorant conscience, 


which neither sees nor says anything, neither | 
beholds the sins in a soul nor reproves them. | 


Secondly, the flattering conscience, whose 


speech is worse than silence itself; which, | 
though seeing sin, soothes men in the com-| 


mitting thereof. ‘Thirdly, the seared con- 
science, which has neither sight, speech, nor 
sense, in men that are past feeling. 
ly, a wounded conscience, frighted with peni- 
tence for sin. The Jast and best is a quiet 
and clear conscience, pacified in Christ Jesus. 


Of these, the fourth is incomparably better | 
than the three former, so that a wise man| 


would not take a world to change with them. | 
Yea, a wounded conscience is rather painful | 

. , . . ' 
than sinful; an affection, than an offence; 
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Creeds and confessions | 


Fourth- | 


one day left with him a little book in which 
the doctrine of the Atonement for Sin through 
the blood of Christ, and the peace of mind 
which the reception of this truth brings to the 
soul, were very clearly set forth; and said to 
him, “ Now, Dr. , I wish you to read this 
book carefully and prayerfully.” When he 
called again and asked whether Dr. had 
read the book, the answer was, “ Yes,”—and 
then a pause, which probably betokened the 
workings of his mind. At length he said, 
“Mr. M , do you believe what is in that 
book?” “ Yea, Ido,” was the reply. “ And 
do you find that that belief brings peace and 
a sense of pardon to your soul?’ “Yes, I 
| po,” said his friend. Dr. made no an- 
|swer except to say, “ Well, that is an extra- 
ordinary result to follow from such cause.” 
Nevertheless it was true; and the distinct ac- 
| knowledgment of it on the part of an earnest, 
| single-eyed Christian, one whose life bore out 
i this confession, was like a nail driven in a 
sure place. The tron was hot; the blow was 
istruck with a firm hand, and at the right 
moment; and it was made use of by the Holy 
Spirit, which had long been working in my 
friend’s heart, to bring him to the knowledge 
of the Saviour. 

I could not avoid the thought when this 
circumstance was related to me ;—what if the 
“confession” of his friend had been lame, or 
halting, or uncertain? Could it then have 
been made use of to the building up of a faith, 
new and feeble and needing confirmation? I 
| think not. 

Let us then give all diligence to make our 
own calling and election sure; and when we 
are ourselves safely anchored upon the rock, 
let us not through a false diffidence, which 
may be rather a distrust of our Master than 


and is in the ready way, at the next remove, | of ourselves, hesitate to give full expression to 
to be turned iato a quiet conscience.— Thomas | that faith which says, “I know in whom I 


Fuller. 


— ~or - 
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THE VALUE OF A CLEAR CONFESSION. 

A friend of the writer, recently deceased, 
was converted but a short time before his 
death to the saving knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. One circumstance which led 
to his adoption of the faith, has seemed to me 
to illustrate the value of a clear and definite 
confession so strongly, that 1 mention it here. 
He had been in the habit of conversing very 
freely on religious subjects with an acquaint- 
ance, an earnest Christian man, and one whuse 
life of cheerful trust, sustaining him in the 
midst of trials and difficulties of no ordinary 
kind, was a living witness to the truth which 
he professed. After many conversations, in 
which my friend betrayed, by his manner and 
his interest in the subject, the anxiety of his 
mind to reach a safe resting-place, his friend 


| have believed.” 
serensnnctiilliataincataa 
DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 

Nothing is more common than to hear old 
people utter complaints with regard to their 
increasing deafness ; but those who do so are 

|not perhaps aware that this infirmity is the 
result of an express and wise arrangement of 
Providence in constructing the human body. 
| The gradual loss of hearing is effected for the 
|best of purposes; it being to give ease and 
|quietude to the decline of life, when any 
noises or sounds from without would but dis- 
compose the enfeebled mind, and prevent peace- 
ful meditation. Indeed, the gradual with- 
drawal of all the senses, and the perceptible 
|decay of the frame, in old age, have been 
| wisely ordained in order to wean the human 
| mind from the concerns and pleasures of the 
| world, and to induce a longing for a more 
' perfect state of existence.— Exchange. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VISION. 


(Conclu ied from page 162.) 
Many ludicrous stories are told of mistakes 
originating in this mysterious defect of vision. 


Scott, in his Philosophical Transactions, con- | 


fesses that when his intended son-in-law ap- 
peared on his wedding day in what seemed 
to him a suit of solemn sables, he was ser- 
iously offended, and remonstrated earnestly 
against it, when his daughter came to the 


rescue, declaring that her lover’s coat was of | 


an unexceptionab le and by no means sober 
color. Several of Scott’s family were also 
color-blind. A case is on record of a military 


officer who ordered a blue coat and waistcoat | 


and red pautaloons, fully satisfied that they 
were all of the same hue. A certain tailor 
once neatly inserted a scarlet patch in a 
black coat, and another, in all innocence, 


sewed a red collarona blue coat. Dugald | 


Stewart could not distinguish between red 
and green, and John Dalton did not know 
blue from crimson. In the solar spectrum, 
instead of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo and violet, Dalton only saw three colors, 
yellow, blue and violet. He could distin- 
guish no difference between the scarlet gown 
of a cardinal and the foliage of the trees, and 
when one day he dropped a piece of red seal- 
ing wax,in the grass, he had great diffic tulty 
in finding it again. Mr. Dalton’s case has 
given rise to the term Daltonism, which is 
now generally applied to this kind of color- 
blindness, though, as M. Marion, the French 
optican, very wisely remarks, we might as 
well call blindness Homerism and deafness 
Beethovenia. 

Color-blindness is much more common than 
is generally supposed. Among forty boys in 

school in Berlin, five were found to be de- 
ficient in the power of distinguishing colors. 
The defect is also more common among gray- 
eyed persons than among those who have 
blue or brown eyes, and it is found more fre- 
quently among men than women. Out of 
five hundred sufferers only four were women. 
Strange to say, a peculiar keenness of 
vision is not unusual among color-blind 
persons. A young girl who could only dis- 
tinguish between black and white, and to 
whom the whole world presented only an in- 
finite variety of shades of gray, could see to 
read in the twilight long after any one else. 
Goethe records an instance of two young men 
who, although their sight was unusually 
powerful, were quite unable to distinguish 
blue and its varieties. He gave to this de- 
ficiency the Greek name akyanoblepsy, or 
blue-bilindness. 

It is certain that the imagination not only 
plays an important part in produci ing optical 
illusions, but that it also frequently converts 
the illusions produced by a diseased vision 
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|into hallucinations, which ati the mind 
| long after their i impression is effaced from the 
| sight. A poor sewing woman, from the con- 
stunt strain upon her eyes, was afflicted with 
ovhthalmia, which became chronic, and 
shortly she had in addition diplopia, or 
double vision, in each eye. Instead of a sin- 
gle needle and thread she now saw four, and 
shortly became in a measure insane, believ- 
ing that Providence, taking pity upon her 
forlorn condition, had bestowed upon her 
four hands, in order that she might accom- 
plish four times as much work as before with 
no extra labor. It is said that Talma once 
confessed to a friend that when he appeared 


upon the stage he always, by a mere effort of 


the will, divested his auditors of every ves- 
tige of ‘clothes and flesh, and actually con- 
vinced himsélf that he was playing to an as- 
semblage of living, grinning skeletons. The 
emotion produced by this strange and com- 
plete though voluntary hallucination was so 
great that to it he attributed the great dra- 
matic power which made him so famous. 

Even the Empe ror Napoleon the First, 
practical and unimaginative as he is believed 
to have been, had his unaccountable mental 
weaknesses. One of these was the belief that 
everywhere he went he was attended by a 
star. As the pillar of cloud by day and the 
| pillar of fire by night went before the Israel- 
ites of old in their wanderings over the desert, 
so through his stirring campaigns did the 
star accompany Napoleon. On one occasion, 
after the siege of Dantzic, Gen. Rapp, wish- 
ing to consult the emperor, entered his pri- 
vate room without being announced. The 
great man was gazing upwards apparently in 
profound abstraction. Hearing his general, 
he started and pointed upwards, told him of 
his shining guest, and appeared greatly as- 
tonished that he could not see it also, saying 
with great animation and earnestness that it 
had been with him in all his great battles, 
and that he was never so happy as when gaz- 
ing upon it. 

That such hallucinations are entirely un- 
connected with the eye, and independent of 
it, is proved by the fact that persons who 
have lost their sight are subject to them. 
Abercrombie tells us of a patient of his who 
was quite blind, yet who, when walking in 
the street, always saw before him a little old 
woman hobbling along with a stick. The 
apparition always disappeared as soon as he 
entered his house. Association of ideas and 
striking events frequently cause remarkable 
illusions. Ellis relates that a captain from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne told him that once, 
when several days out from port, the ship's 
cook died and was buried at sea. Several 
days afterwards the mate came running to 
him in great excitement, declaring that the 
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cook was walking on da water ale the ship 
and that all the crew were on deck looking | 
at him. Highly indignant at the story, the | 
captain anewered impatiently that they had | 


better put the ship about and race the ghost | | 


to Neweastle. Feeling, however, a little| 
curiosity, he presently went on deck himself | 
and saw what really appeared to be the dead 
man. His features, dress and walk were ex- 
actly those of the cook. The helmsman be- 
ing paralyzed with fear, the captain put the 
boat about himself, and discovered that the 
supposed spectre was a broken mast from a 
wreck which was floating after them in an 
upright position. This ship’s cook might| 
have ranked with the Flying Dutchman and | 
other nautical celebrities of “the like unsub- | 
stantial character, but for the courage of the | 
captain. 

Envy and remorse have sometimes pro- 
duced hallucinations which are evidently the | 
result of temporary derangement of the mind. | 
Thus Ajax was so angry when the arms of 


Achilles were awarded to Ulysses that he. 


is said to have taken a herd of pigs for 
Greeks, and seizing two of them, whum he 
believed to be Agamemnon and Ulysses, he 
beat them cruelly. Coming to bimself, he 
was so ashamed of his conduct 
stabbed himself. In the midst of a feast, 


Bessus suddenly appeared to be listening to 


some mysterious sound, and leaping up, 
rushed upon a swallow’s nest which 
near and killed all the young birds, declar- 
ing that they were accusing him of the mur- 
der of his father, a crime of which it was sub-| 
sequently ase ertained he had been guilty. 


It seems that the imagination creates for | 


itself a sort of mental visual organ, which 
has nothing to do with the world outside 
and only gives back to the brain, more in- 
tensified and perfect, those images which dis- | 
vase or guilt, fear, fatigue, or sorrow may | 
have invoked before it. But concerning 
those illusions which arise from actual im- 
pressions upon the retina, we can only re- 
ceive the explanation of Sir David Brewster: 


“In the most insignificant phenomena we | 


find that the retina is so powerfully infiu- | 
enced by exterior impressions as to retain 
the images of visible objects for a long time | 
after they have passed out of sight; besides, 
this portion of the eye is so strongly influ- 


enced by local impressions of which we know | 


neither the nature nor the origin, that we 
see the shapeless forms of colored light mov- 
ing about in the dark. In fact, we have 
the cases of Newton and many others, ex- 
amples of the ease with which the imagina- 
tion revivifies the images of luminous objects | 
for months, or even years, after these impres- | 
sions took place. After the occurrence of 


such phenomena the mind can readily com-' 
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| prehend how rey is the division that sep 
arates reality from those spectral illusions 
which, during a peculiar state of health, 
have afflicted the most intelligent men, not 
merely those belonging to the community at 
large, but also the most learned philosophers.” 


—Am. Ex. and Rev. 


Christ, when he died for men, gave us an 
|example of dyi ing, not of killing.—Petilian. 


+e 


A DOCTOR’S STORY. 


At a social meeting of temperance re- 
formers, held recently in the Lecture hall 
of the National Temperance League, at 337 
| Strand, London, Dr. Munroe, of Hull, who 
has devoted much time to the study of the 
physiological action of alcohol, made the fol- 

| lowing remarkable statement, which we give 
|in his own words: “ With regard to the pre- 
| se ription of alcoholic beverages I will relate 
one circumstance. Some years ago, before I 
became a teetotaler, a man came to me to be 
cured of an abcess in his hand. I said to him, 
“*You will be obliged, during the time you 
are suffering from this large amount of sup- 
puration which is taking place, to take a bottle 
of stout every day.’ 

“* But I am a teetotaler,’ said my patient. 

“*Q, but you must take it as medicine.’ 
| “* Ah, but, doctor, I was a drunken man 
once, and I should not like to try it.’ 

“TI believed the drink would do the man 
| good, and said to him that if he did not 
choose to follow my advice he might consult 
another doctor. However, he took the stout 
|and got better. I said to him afterward, 
\* You would have sacrificed your life for this 
little bottle of stout daily. It has saved your 
So he went away a cured 
man. I am sorry to say that only a few 
months after that I was driving down one of 
/our public thoroughfares, when | saw a poor, 
miserable, ragged-looking man _ standing 
| against a public. house door. It struck me 
|at once that this was my late patient. I got 
jout of my conveyance to see him. You 
know how severe a drunken man may be. 
He had been a member of a Wesleyan so- 
ciety, a prayer leader, an ornament to the 
church, and useful therein, before he came to 
|}me. I have heard him speak with very great 
edification. 

“*Oh S.,’ I said, “is that you? 

“ ¢This i is me,’ he said in a sarcastic tone, 
‘don’t you know me?’ 

“*T am ashamed of you,’ I said. 

“* You have no right to be ashamed of me. 
| You are my doctor. I was a teetotaler, but 
you sent me here, here to this public house, 
for your medicine, which saved my body but 
|ruined my soul.’ 


“ He fell into the arms of two or three of 
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hie dranken companions, ional I left him. I! 
did not sleep that night thinking about that | 
man. I was not a teetotaler then, but it al- 
most made me one. From that night ! sought | 
him out. He lived a little way from the town 
when I had last known him. His home was | 
in a pleasant cottage with a little garden be-| 
fore it. He was a happy man in his family. 
Now, however, he was not there, and on in-| 
quiring where he had gone to, I found it was | 
toa low part of the town. Here, in such a} 
home as only a drunken man can live in, I 
found him laid upon a straw bed, sleeping off 
the effects of the previous night’s debauch. 
His poor children were clothed in rags, and | 
the appearance of his broken-hearted wife I 
shall not soon forget. I talked to the man, 
reasoned with, and succored him from that! 
time, and never let him rest until he signed 
the pledge. It took him some time to recover | 
his character in the church, and I had the} 
happiness of seeing him restored to his place | 
there ; and now he has a larger class, is more | 
popular than before, and has been a devoted 
worker in the temperance cause ever since. 
Can you wonder that I never order strung | 
drink for a patient?” 
me ‘ 

To be furious in religion, is to be irreligious- 

ly religious.— Wm. Penn. 


~~ ~ee — 


From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


THE POST OFFICE, | 


“ Hours at Home,” for November, contains | 
an interesting history of the Postal Service of | 
the United States and a description of its | 
present workings, from which we make a few | 
extracts: 

The safe and speedy delivery of five hun- | 
dred and twenty millions of letters; the su- 
pervision of twenty-five thousand one hundred 
and sixty-three post-offices and postmasters ; 
the collection and the expenditure of twenty 
millions of dollars; the sale of three billions 
nine hundred millions of stamps and stamped 
envelopes ; the oversight of nearly seven thou- 
sand coutractors for carrying the mails, and 
the safe transmission of those mails for sev- 
enty-nine millions of miles; the carriage of| 
twelve million letters and five million news- 
papers across the ocean; such is the annual | 
work of the United States Post-Office Estab- | 
lishment. 

Of all the official work done at Washington, 
none is regarded with more interest by the} 
transient visitor than the Dead-Letter Office. | 
Here sit some fifteen or twenty gentlemen— 
for it is a fact disgraceful to humanity that | 
females cannot be employed, so many obscene 
letters poison the mails—continually engaged | 
in opening the four or five millions of letters | 
that annually find their way there. 

More than 15,000 letters are daily emptied | 


loving Susie,” 


| and where it may again bloom forth. 


| come 
lstick into his coat when he went to church. 
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on their desks, asking t to vy ‘opened. Ww hen 
the letter is found to have valuable contents, 


| those contents are indorsed upon it, and the 


letter returned to the envelope. A record is 
made of all such letters, and they are at ouce 
returned to their writers, without return post- 
age. So perfect are the arrangements that it 
is hardly possible that a valuable dead-letter, 
which has once reached the office, should fail 
of revisiting the writer, if it is in the power 
of the department to discover him. The 
reason why any of these letters fail of being 
returned is not the fault of the department, 
but of the writer, who either sends an unsigned 
letter, or who will subscribe herself “ your 
or “your affectionate Adie ;’ 
and, as Government knows no first names, all 
| such letters are consigned to the chopping- 
box, and then to the paper-mill to reappear as 
white paper, 

Of the nine hundred millions of letters, pa- 
pers, ete., that yearly pass through the mails 
of the U nited States, it is the highest praise of 
the Post-Office Department to say that nearly 
all reach their destination. More than ninety- 
nine per cent. go directly to their mark. Of 
the other one per cent, the great majority are 
safely returned to their writers. It is the un- 
varying testimony of all who study the sub- 


| ject that there seems almost nothing left to 


| desire in the way of improvement. 
en 
“A Christian’s life should be a practical 
invitation to holiness.” 


~—er + 


GIVING JOY TO A CHILD. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleas- 
ure for a child, for there is no saying when 
Does not 
almost every body remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in the 
dulcet days of his childhood? The writer of 
this recollects himself at this moment, as a 
barefooted lad, standing at the wooden fence 
of a poor little garden in his native village, 
while with longing eyes he gazed on the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in 
the brightness of a Sunday morning. The 
possessor came forth from his little cottage ; 
he was a wood-cutter by trade, and spent the 
whole week at work in the woods, He had 
into the garden to gather flowers to 


He saw the boy, and breaking off the most 
beautiful of his carnations—it was streaked 
with red and white—he gave it to him. 
Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke a 
word, and with bounding steps the boy ran 
home. And now here, at a vast distance 
from that home, after so many events of so 
many years, the feeling of gratitude which 
agitated the breast of that boy ex presses it- 
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self on paper. The carnation has long since 
withered, but now it blooms afresh.— Douglas 
Jerrold. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1868. 


Norra CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.— 


The recurrence of the annual assemblage of| 


this ancient body of Friends was deeply in- 


teresting to many from distant parts, who had | 


been drawn to sit with these dear testimony- 


bearers, whose fidelity during an ordeal fear- 


ao 


fully calculated to try men’s souls, had exalted 


the standard, and confirmed the testimony of 


Truth, in the midst of a gainsaying people, 
and whose heroic endurance shall be told in 
The 
origin uf this organization is of distant date. 
A few Friends from Great Britain settled, 


coming years as a memorial of them. 


when the Society of Friends was in its infancy, 
at Old Creek, in Perquimans Co., where, about 
1672, their hearts were rejoiced by visits from 
Geo. Fox, Wm. Edmundson and‘others from 
the parent isle, and where they established 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, the first 
known records of which begin in 1708. This 
was in 1712 removed to Little Creek. Long 
afterwards, in 1789, it was held at Centre, and 


at New Garden, in Rowan (now Guilford) | 


Co., the present location, for the first time, in 
1791. 

The wagons, covered with white cloth, were 
seen slowly approaching from various quar- 
ters, for, as on a former and memorable occa- 
sion, “ divers of them came from far,” hoping 
for spiritual refreshment. In these primitive 
vehicles, many camped out in the grand old 
woods, or in tents on the ground, carpeted 


with autumnal leaves, brilliantly oxydized, | 
and suggestive of the text, “For we all do 


” 


fade as a leaf.” “ But,” said a dear Friend 


to whom these words were quoted, “ we don’t | 


’ 


fade half so bright as the leaves.” Still there 


is a view beyond, when death shall be abol- | 
ished, and “ those that be wise shall shine as | 
the brightness of the firmament.” This coming | 
up to the solemn feast was, to a large number | 


of pilgrims, at no small sacrifice of time and 
personal comfort, some having driven for hun- 
dreds of miles, from distant parts of the State 
and from Tennessee, over rough and difficult 
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|roads, delayed and inconvenienced by the 
sudden swelling of the streams. They came 
| up in the Spirit's unity, knowing that the new 
and uninebriating wine is found in the un- 
| broken cluster, and that “a blessing is in it.” 
| The Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
|Seventh-day, the 31st ult., was largely at- 
'tended and of long continuance. The breth- 
ren and sisters (the fathers and mothers we 
might advisedly call them) were comforted 
and edified together, rejoicing in the Holy 
Ghost. 
‘labors-of the ensuing week, and the disciples 
thanked God and took courage. 


It was a good preparation for the 


On First-day, meetings for the public wor- 
ship of Almighty God were held at New Gar- 
‘den and Deep River. These were largely at- 
tended, considering the unfavorable weather 
and the swelling of the rivers, which hindered 
numbers who were on their way. It was in- 
teresting to witness the flocking in of colored 
| people, neatly attired, and serious in their 
countenances and deportment. 

On Second-day, the 2d inst., the Yearly 
Meeting was formally opened, after a pause 
appropriately and solemnly devoted to wait- 
ing upon Him on whose work the assembled 
Church was about to enter, and from whom 
alone help and wisdom were sought. The 
following ministers, &c., were present with 
‘credentials: From Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 

ing, Samuel Bettle, accompanied by Marma- 
duke C. Cope, (an Elder.) From Indiana Y. 
M., John Hammer, John Henry Douglas, 
Jos. Moore, Wm. Binford, David Marshall, 
—and John Carter and Thomas Stanley 
(both Elders.) From Western Y. M., Ase- 
nath Clark, Semira Clark, Allen Jay, Lydia 
J. Hill, Margaret Bond and Jesse Mills (both 
Elders,) Orson Bond, and Wm. F. and Jane 
From Ohio Y. M., Eliza Watson, 
accompanied by Lydia M. Jenkins,—and Ell- 
wood Thomas. From Jowa Y. M., Jeremiah 
A. Grinnell. From New England Y. M., 
Peace Jones, Alfred H. Jones,—and Caleb 
Jones and Mary A. C. Hawkes. 

Two of the above-named Friends were, by 
their certificates, incorporated for a time with 
‘this Yearl 
| Joseph Moore as Superintendent of Educa- 
‘tion, and Jeremiah A. Grinnell contemplating 
‘a sojourn in Tennessee, with a prospect of re- 


Harvey. 


y Meeting, Allen Jay succeeding 
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ligious service. Alfred H. Jones had come 


to succeed our Friend George Dixon in the 
superintendency of the Schools for Freedmen 
in North Carolina and Virginia. 


The London General Epistle was read, and | 


being thought adapted to the spiritual wants 


of the day, 1500 copies were ordered to be| 


printed. Lively and acceptable Epistles were 
also read from London, Dublin, and the eight 
American Yearly Meetings in correspondence 
with this body. 

Upon the nomination of the Representa- 
tives, Nereus Mendenhall and 


were reappointed Clerks. 


Isham Cox 


Isham Cox introduced the consideration of 


the dilapidated condition of the meeting-house, 


the insufficiency of its accommodations for so | 
numerous a gathering, and, as a subject ger- | 


mane thereto, the location of the Yearly Meet- 


ing. Upon this subject, whatever may be the 


final disposition of it, our dear brethren of 


Carolina have a strong claim upon the sym- 
pathy of Friends. Of the necessity of action, 
either by extensive repairs or by the erection 
of a new edifice, no question appeared to ex- 
ist in any mind. Around the present vener- 


able building, associations cluster, which en- 


dear it to the affections of those especially | 


who represent old families of whose members | 


all that was mortal found a resting-place in 
the adjacent cemetery, covered with ground- 
myrtle and shadowed by 

‘*huge oaks,* giants of other times, 
Who feel, but fear not, Autumn’s breath, and cast 
Their summer robes upon the rearing blast, 


And, glorying in their majesty of form, 
Toss their old arms and challenge every storm.” 


For these lingering associations, linking the | 
present with the past, there is a willingness to | 
endure much inconvenience, yet it was beau- | 


tiful and instructive to note the willingness 
of Friends to throw their judgment and pref- 


erences into acommon stock, and to endeavor | 


to unite upon’ whatever should tend to the 
well-being of the body. The disadvantages 
of the location, (which was chosen seventy- 


seven years ago without any reference to | 


convenient approach by public conveyances, ) 
are confessedly great. On arriving at the 
nearest depot, those who “come up to the 


* Or 


trunk of 15 feet circumference. 


ne of these, a massive spreading tree, has a| 
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| feast,” must first encounter a drive of some 
| hours, over rough roads, crowded in expen- 
sive hired conveyances, and even perhaps to 
wait for weary hours the return of the “am- 
bulances.” On reaching the Boarding School, 
the only place of entertainment, there is no 
limit to the kind, unwearied hospitality of 
our dear Friend Jonathan E. Cox, the es- 
timable Superintendent, but there is a limit 
to the accommodation which even a very 
large house can afford; and after all its 
spaces are filled for the night, the “ camping 
‘out” in wagons and in tents is suggestive of 
the first expedients and experiences of emi- 
On the breaking up of the Year- 
|ly Meeting, as it is necessary that all should 


grant life. 


at once depart, the provision of timely con- 
veyances to Greensboro’, the inconvenience of 
tarrying there for a night, and the increased 
discomfort should the weather prove unfavor- 
able, all combine to turn the scale, in many 
|minds, in favor of a spot more central, on 
the line of rail-way, and conveniently ac- 
cessible to five meeting-houses and to the 
members of four of the largest meetings in 
‘the State. One choice Friend, a veteran in 
| the service of Truth, with much emotion ene 
dorsed the general sentiment which favored 
the erection of a new building, and expressed 
his conviction that the time had fully come. 
In the sweet unselfishness of a servant of 
Christ, he felt it to be of little importance 
'so far as he was concerned—his own attend- 
‘ance of the Yearly Meeting could not, in any 
case, be many times repeated,—but his heart 
went out in largeness of yearning for the 
‘class of whom Nathan Hunt to 
speak as “the beauty of the present and the 


so loved 
| hope of coming time,” and he wished no time 
lost in preparing to their hands all right 
facilities for the work 
| upon them—so that in all things this people 
might uphold the honor of religion, and be a 


which must devolve 


salutary example to the community around 
them. 

The subject having been freely discussed 
in a large committee, they were united as to 
ithe need of better accommodations, but, as 
| they could not at this time decide upon the 
it was referred to 

[To be continued 


| place for a new building, 
ithe next Yearly Meeting. 
| next week. } 
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Wuo 1s He? An appeal to those who regard | gering fever, from which he seemed slowly recover- 
with any doubt the name of Jesus. By|ing- He was able to ride out, and spent the after- 
SARAH "FE SMILEY Philadelphia J B noon before his death ina pleasant visit to a rela- 

eur aan ck ta ath . iT ‘| tive, and in the evening retired as usual. At10 

Lippincott & Co., 1868. Pp. 102. o’clock he was attacked by congestion of the lungs, 

We are not willing | and expired at the hour of midnight. His relatives 

. a |aud friends are consoled by the evidences afforded 

ment of this excellent | by an upright life and by the heavenly frame of 
received too 

week. 


to delay an endorse- 
book, although it was 
extended 


notice this | mind which he exhibited, in an assurance that bis 


incu i | house was set in order and his end was peace. 
every Christian, and| “[4MB.—On the 10th of Second month, 1868, 
most especially every one who is not decided- | Mary, wife of Isaac Lamb, aged 60 years; an exem- 
po Mois ak f soe ; -, | plary member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
ly . Christian, should possess and read it.|? "pick eRING.— In Henry ata. on the 2¢th of 
The style is perspicuous and elegant—the | Sixth month, 1868, David Pickering, in the S0th 
. : bial ie nk |year of his age; a valued and faithful member of 
argument coge nt and convincing the theme | Fy Sheik: Pantie Menten Beis. dy teae. aoe 
worthy of the highest intellect, and one which | painful illness was calmly endured, “ as seeing Him 
“the angels desire to look into.” We have | *° is invisible,” and in his death there was a 
. : | sweet evidence of peace. 

set aside other matter to make room for the| sTANLEY.—On the 3d of Tenth month, 1868, at 
opening pa ragraph, intending further notice his residence in Damascus, Ohio, Benjamin Stanley, 
hereafter | in the 78h year of his age. This dear Friend was 
: from his early manhood a faithful laborer in the 

Wuo 1s He? In this one short and simple ques- | Society of Friends. He bore a protracted and pain- 
tion may be gathered up the complex doubts and ful illness with Christian fortitude, expressing at 
difficulties of many hearts. In it we may hear the | different times ‘‘ that he was thankful that his suf- 
cry which now again, as often in the past, appeals | ferings were no worse.’’ A few days previous to 
the most loudly to the Church of Christ. If, as | his close, after returning thanks to our Heavenly 
has been said by one who spoke advisedly of the | Father for the favors and enjoyments of the day, he 
ever-downward tendency of an age of doubt, it must | said he had an evidence that there was a home pre- 
come at last to this—‘‘ Is there a God ?’’—then sure- pared for him in heaven; that should he live, it 
ly when this most solemn of all verities is estab- | would be to magnify and adore the great name of 
lished, the next hold in the upward reaching must| the’ Lord. At another time, admonishing those 
be upon Him who stands confessedly in some rela- | about bim to faithfuluess in handing forth a word 


late for 
Every Friend, 


tion or other between God and man ;-—-Who is He ?”’ 


+e. - 


Decrease oF BensamMin Fry.—We learn 
that this beloved and venerable Friend died, 
at his residence, near Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 
15th ult. We are not advised of his age, 


but believe it was over fourscore years and | 


ten. We have long known him as a meek 
disciple and faithful minister of Christ. Near 
the beginning of the present century, Susanna 
Horne, at a public meeting in his New Eng- 


land home, spoke very pointedly of one 


present who would be called to labor ex- | 
tensively for his Lord, and at the close, | 


though he was a stranger to her, addressed 
him personally 
belonged. His subsequent life of dedication 


is known to many readers of the Review. 


. . . . * 6 | 
During late years, his patriarchal simplicity, 


his Christian fortitude, the of his 


spirit and the words spoken in the unction 


fervor 


from the Holy One, have been instructive to | 


many. 
was held on the occasion of his funeral. 


OL 
DIED. 

CHASE.—On the 29th ult., at the residence of his 
father, Wm. Henry Chase, in Union Springs, N. Y., 
George H. Chase, a member of Scipio Monthly Meet 
ing. He had a few days previously returned from 


Philadelphia, where he had been confined by a lin- ! 


as one to whom the message | 


A large and very solemn meeting | 


| to others as ability was afforded, he said that he had 
felt that he had sustained « loss by thus withhold- 
|ing,—that we do not know the good we may thus 
}do. His close was peaceful, and his family and 

friends have the consoling evidence that their loss 
| is his eternal gain. 


| —- +0 - 


BENJAMIN FRY. 
Long time he waited for his Lord ; 
Afflicted, yet at peace within ; 
At length he heard the welcome word 
** Well done, thou faithful, enter in.’’ 
Long years had past since first he knew 
The work of grace, the power of faith ; 
And as the shades of eveving grew 
Around the aged pilgrim’s path, 
He who had been his morning song, 
His shelter from the noontide ray, 
Who out of weakness made him strong, 
He still walked with him ‘* by the way,” 
In mapvhood’s prime to him was given 
(Attentive to the voice within, ) 
A wessage from the King of heaven 
To souls in bondage under sin. 
And faithful to the heavenly call 
With earnest tones did he proclaim 
That mercy still is free to all 
Who trust in the Redeemer’s name. 
Ile told His love, proclaimed His power ; 
Urged sinners to repent, and live; 
And often in contrition’s hour 
’Twas his the word of hope to give. 
Our earthly vision aye is dim ; 
Bevond the veil we may not see ; 
But they who gather souls to Him 
As living stars of light shall be! 
At length his day’s work all was o’er, 
Though still with love his heart was glowing ; 
From Pisgah’s height he viewed the shore, 
And heard the waves of Jordan flowing : 
Yet light was breaking from above 
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As dark the vale of earth was growing; 
The mantle of his Saviour’s love 

He gently drew around his breast 

And laid him down in peace to rest. 
Towa. 


B. H. 


J” 
Cc 


YOU HOCH. 
ee 
New Garpen, N.C., 11th mo. 3, 1868. 

Connected with the late Yearly Meeting in 
in North Carolina was one scene of absorbing 
interest, which, though witnessed by few, will 
doubtless extend its benefits over a wide field 
during the present generation. and cannot fail 
under the Divine blessing to exercise 


nee 


a power- 


ful influence for good over all the future of 


our beloved Soe lety in those parts. 

Joseph Moore, the valuable Superintendent 
of the Baltimore Association of Friends, whose 
efforts have been so fruitful throughout its 
brief but important existence, having lately 
resigned his post, and Allen Jay been ap- 
pointed his successor, these two Friends were 
invited by F. T. King, 
ciation, to meet last evening with such of their 
teat-hers as could be gathered in the Library 
of the Boarding School at New Garden, to 
receive the parting counsel of the retiring 
officer, to welcome the new incumbent, and to 


wait upon the Lord for a fresh blessing upon | 


the work which He had already so abund: antly 
prospered, 
est, comprising about forty te: achers. The 
President of the Association, under whose fos- 
tering care it had expanded to its present 
noble proportions, saw before him those earn- 
est, loving hearts which had willingly offered 
themselves to execute the pl: ins of the Asszoci- 
ation,—and all were united in a common feel- 
ing of the great responsibility of their under- 
taking. A few Friends from distant States 
were invited to share in the occasion: and as 
the hush of silent prayer rested on the little 
waiting company, an answer of peace and hope 
seemed given. A portion of Se ripture having 
been read, the President stated the object of 
thus coming together, and, in a brief but full 
review of the origin and progress of the work, 


encouraged the laborers by a comparison - 


the past and present. During the first yee 
fifteen log school-houses were as many as an y 
could even venture to hope for. Now, after 
three years of diligent effort, they could num- 
ber amongst the diffe rent Monthly Meetings 
40 good school-houses, 58 valuable teachers, 
2588 pupils, and an excellent Normal school. 
He appealed to them to consider well the in- 
calculable importance of the work which had 
so remarkably inereased upon their hands. 
Samuel Bettle, of Philadelphia, then ad- 
dressed them, commencing with 


President of the Asso- | 


It was a group of peculiar inter- | 


the words, 
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|“ Children are the heritage of the Lord ;” im- 
| parting much excellent counsel and encour- 
}agement, reminding the young teachers that 
| this was seed time and not harvest; and after 
directing their attention to many points of 
| importance, presented for their emulation the 
| example of the late honored Thos. Pumphrey, 
who had so nobly occupied a place amongst 
| the instructors of youth, and from whose ex- 
perience he drew an impressive lesson on the 
| value of seeking that wisdom which is from 
above. Fervent thanksgiving was then offered 
by the former Superintendent, from a heart 
overflowing with reverent gladness in remem- 
brance of the varied mercies which had 
crowned his efforts, and prayer ascended on 
behalf of the Friend about to enter upon this 
new field of labor, that under his administra- 
|tion the work might flourish, and whilst the 
intellectual powers of our youth should be 
healthfully developed, a higher aim of the 
Association should be realized in a rich har- 
vest of souls for the heavenly garner. He 
afterward gracefully and cordially acknowl- 
edged the labors of the teachers, saying that 
at times they were almost the sole co- operators 
he had in a whole neighborhood, and that, 
while the Association was the motive power, 
the teachers themselves were indispensable, as 
without them of course nothing would be ac- 
complished. 
| In accepting the responsibilities of his new 
| position, Allen Jay tenderly invited the con- 
fidence of his young assoc iates in the service, 
desiring that they might share together all its 
‘trials and difficulties. 
A silence followed, in which one of the 
young teachers arose and said with much feel- 
ing, “ My dear fellow-teachers, let us go forth 
resolyed, both by example and precept, and 
jin the ability which God gives, to make our 
school-houses not only places of instruction, 
but houses of prayer.” A deep ee in 
vocal supplication was called forth by these 
words, and under this precious solemnity the 
opportunity closed, leaving on the minds of 
those who had shared in it the conviction that 
a field so wate ‘red by showers of grace must, 
in the Master’s own appointed time, yield an 
abundant harvest. 


Truro, ENGLAND, 10th mo. 5th. “} 
believe that eternity alone will reveal the 
blessing which God has, in marvellous loving- 
kindness, granted to the labors of E. and 5, 
Jones in our midst.” “I have lately seen a 
few numbers of Friends’ Review, and was 
greatly interested in Eli Jones’ letter, as well 
as in an Editorial called A startling innova- 
tion.” 


10th mo. 16th. 
J. continues to improve in he alth.” 
Eu JONES. 


Cork, IRELAND, 
dear 8. 


“ My 
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From St James’ Megazine. 
ONE HUNDRED PLANETS. 

It is probable that before these pages appear | 
the eck r of known asteroids, or minor plan- 
ets, will be increased to one hundred, i. we 
write, two are wanting from that number; 
but scarcely a month has passed lately with- 
out adding one of these minute worlds to the 
planetary system. It would almost seem as if 


astronomers had been more than usually on | 


the alert of late, on account of the near pros- 
pect of entering on the second hundred of the 
asteroidal family. 


The history of the ciscovery that there ex- | 
ists In space a zone of worlds circling round | 


the sun in interwoven orbits, is one which can 
hardly fail to be interesting, even to those who 
have not made astronomy a subject of special 
study. By a singular accident, this history 
belongs w! holly to the nineteenth century, the 
discovery of the first asteroid having been 
effected on the first d: ay of the century. 
propose to discuss some of the more inte resting 
circumstances which have attended the seare h 
after new members of the zone of asteroids. 
When Copernicus had shown that the plan- 
ets circle around the sun, and had thus swept 
away the whole 
system, with its 


of Ptolemy’s complicated 
**Centrics and eccentrics scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb, ” 
astronomers began for the fir-t time to be sen- 
sible of the sy mmetry and orde rliness of the 
planetary system. They saw six beautiful orbs 
all circling in one 
sive ceé ntral 
orbs—our 
orb, or 


globe; and around one of these 
own earth—they saw a secondary 
satellite, revolving in the same direc- 
tion as the primary planets. Then came the 
discovery of Jupiter’s moons, revolving in 
symmetrical orbits around the giant of the 
solar system, and still astronomers saw no 
change from the law by which all the mem- 
bers of the solar system, satellites as well as 
primaries, seemed bound to revolve in one di- 
rection. 

Struck by the order and symmetry 
exhibited within the solar system, the inge- 
nious astronomer Kepler was led to seek for 


new evidence of symmetrical arrangement or, | 


as he quaintly expressed 
ies in the music of the spheres. He quick- 
ly noticed certain evidence of law in the dis- 
tribution of the planets at various distances 
from the great centre of thesystem. He tried 
many methods—some simple, others complex 
—for harmonizing the planetary distances, 
but he was always foiled at one particular 
point of his inquiry. 

A gap, which his devices were insufficient to 
bridge over, 


orbits of Mars and Jupiter. “At length,” 


says he, “1 have become bolder, and I now! 


We| 


direction around one mas- | 


thus | 


it, for new harmon- | 
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|place a new planet between these two’—a 
| happy anticipation of future discoveries, some- 
what marred, it should seem, by a guess which 
(has not been confirmed—the supposition, 
‘namely, that an unseen planet revolves be- 
tween the orbits of Mercury and Venus. 

A century and a half later, Professor Titius, 
lof Wittemberg, propounded a singular law of 
planetary distances, which only required for 
its completeness the supposition that an un- 
| seen planet revolves between Mars and Jupiter. 
| This law, commonly called Bode’s law, is usu- 
ally presented with an array of figures, which 
leads the beginner to suppose that the law isa 
complex one. In reality, however, 
is ve ry simple, and may be expressed it 1 few 
words, thus: the distances of the successive plas. 
from the orbit of Mercury in a 
twofold proportion. The law is not fulfilled 
exactly, but there is an approximation to ex- 
actness which is sufficiently remarkable. 

Thus, according to the law, if we called 
| the distance of the earth from Mercury's orbit 

two, the distance of Venus should be one, that 
| of Mars four, that of the missing planet eight, 
ithat of Jupiter sixteen, and that of Saturn 
thirty-two. The actual distances are as fol- 
lows :—That of Venus is one and a tenth, that 
of Mars three and four-fifths, that of Jupiter 
| sixteen, and that of Saturn thirty and a half. 

Although we recognize the possibility that 

this approximation may be merely accidental, 
| yet it cannot fail to strike us as involving, at 
the least, a very singular coincidence. 

Here matters remained until the discovery 
of Uranus by Sir William (then Dr.) Her- 
ischel. As soon asthe orbit of the new plan- 
et had been determined, it was found that its 
distance corresponds very closely to Bode’s 
law. As Uranus travels outside Saturn’s orbit, 
its distance from Mercury’s orbit should be 
represented by siaty-four (on the above-named 
scale). The actual distance is sixty-two and 
two-thirds. This close agreement attracted 
much attention to Bode’s law, and many emi- 
nent astronomers began to attach considerable 
importance to Kepler’s prediction, that be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter there 
would be found a planet too smal! to be seen 
by the unaided eve. 

Nearly nineteen years elapsed, however, be- 
fore any measures were taken to institute a 
rigid search for the missing body. At length, 
in 1800, six distinguished astronomers held 
a meeting at Lilienthal, at which the subject 
|was earnestly discussed. It was finally ar- 
ranged that the zodiac—that region of the 
sphere along which all the planets are ob- 
served tomove—should be divided intotwenty- 
four belts, which were to be explored by as 
many astronomers, each astronomer taking a 
| separate zone. The superintendence of the 
whole process was assigned to the eminent ob- 


the law 


els INCTeasE 


| 


appeared to exist between the | 
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server Schroeter; and Baran de Lach, to 
whom the institution of the search was main- 
ly due, was chosen as the president of the new 
Socie ty of Planet-seekers, 

It has often h: appened in the history of as- 
tronomy that the results of the most carefully 
organized research have been antic ipated by 
observers not engaged in carrying out the ap- 
pointed plan of operations. For instance, 
when all the astronomers of Europe were sweep- 
ing the heavens for Halley’s comet in 1758, a 
Saxon farmer—Palisch—anticipated them all 
by detecting—and that with the unaided eye 
—the return of the wanderer. Something 
similar happened in the present instance. 

The celebrated Italian astronomer Piazzi 
was engaged in constructing an extensive cat- 
alogue of the fixed stars. While prosecuting 
this work, he was led to examine a portion of 
the constellation Taurus, in which a certain 
atar (assigned by Wollaston to this region) 
was missing. For several nights in suc- 
cession, Piazzi prosecuted his inquiry after the 
missing orb. Whether Wollaston had made 
a mistake, or whether he had recorded the 
place of an asteroid which had moved away 
to other regions of the sky, we shall probabl) Vv 
never learn. Certain it is that Piazzi could 
not detect any star where Wollaston had 
marked one in. Sut his search was soon re- 
warded by a discovery of greater value. On 
the Ist of January, 1801, he observed a small 
star, which was not recorded in his own, or 
any other catalogue. On the 2d he looked 
again for the star, proposing to determine its 
place afresh. ‘To his surprise, he found that 
the star had moved away from the place it 
had before occupied. The motion was in- 
considerable, indeed, but yet he could feel 
little doubt respecting its reality. On the 3d 
he looked again for the stranger, and now 
there was absolute certainty respecting its 
motion. Yes, the star was slowly moving 
from east to west, or, to use a technical ex- 
pression, slowly retrograding. This was pre- 


cisely the sort of motion which would be ex- | 


hibited by a planet occupying the apparent 


position of the stranger. But as it was a| 


kind of motion which might belong to a body 


moving in a very different manner, Piazzi 


waited for further information. Ifthe stranger 

were really a planet, it could not retrograde 
long, but w1s bound prese ntly lo resume its for- 
wird motion. Why this is so, we need not 
here stop toexplain. Let it suffice to remark 


that, along certain parts of their paths, the | 


planets seem for awhile to move backwards, 
just as an advancing train might seem to do 
if observed by a passenger in a train travel- 
ling more rapidly in the same direction. For 
eleven days Piazzi’s star continued to retro- 
grade, but he observed with satisfaction that its 
motion diminished daily. On the 12th of Janu- 
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ary it was stationary. Then slowly it began to 
advance along the zodiac signs. 
There was no longer any doubt respecting 


\the character of the stranger; and after 


watching the star for twelve more days, 
Piazzi wrote to Bode and Orani, two mem- 
bers of the planet-seeking association, inform- 
ing them of the nature of his discovery. Un- 
fortunately his letters did not reach them 
until the end of March, and in the meantime 
—after tracking the star until the 11th of 
February—Piazzi was seized with a very 
dangerous illness which put a stop to his ob- 
servations. When Bode and Orani received 
Piazzi’s letters, the newly-discovered planet 
had become lost to view, having alre vady ap- 
proached that part of the heavens in which 
the sun was situated, and being thus lost to 
sight through the overpowering brilliancy of 
the solar light. 

Nothing remained for the present but to 
await the reappearance of the missing orb. 
Six long months, however, were to elapse, and 
all this time the stranger would be speeding 
onward in an orbit of which so little was 
known, that it seemed all but hopeless that 
the place of the new planet should be guessed 
at after so long an interval. Inthe mean- 
time a rough analysis was made of the stran- 
ger’s path, and all agreed in the conclusion 
that Kepler’s prediction had really been 
fulfilled, and that the new planet revolved in 
an orbit intermediate between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. Not only was this found 
to be the case, but it was shown that the dis- 
tance of the stranger corresponded very close- 
ly with the law which has been stated above. 

In September, 1801, the search for the re- 
turning planet was commenced. But, as had 
been feared, it proved unfruitful. Again and 
again the keenest observers scrutinized those 
regions of the sky in which the stranger 
might be expected to appear, but no success 
rewarded their labors. “ The world began 
to sneer,” writes a modern astronomer, “ at a 
science which could find a body in the 
heavens and then lose it for ever.” 

Observational astronomy had been tried 
and had failed—the time had come to apply 
the powers of physical astronomy. The 
young astronomer, Gauss, already well known 
for his application of new m¢ wles of anal ysia 
to the computation of cometic orbits, was 
fired with the ambition of completing by 
means of computation the tracking proc ess 
which Piazzi had pursued by actu: il observa- 
tion, and had been compelled to leave un- 
finished. 

The attempt was a bold one—almost as 
bold as that later effort which led to the dis- 
covery of distant Neptune. It was success- 
ful, however. The long process of caleu- 
lation was finished a few days before the end 
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of the year 1801 ; the ct nbeclenel path of the 
planet on the ce slestial sphere was aunounced | 


to the observers who had been so long unsuc- | 


cessful in their lahors ; and on the last day of 
the year the planet was detected by De Lach 
close to the place assigned to it by the ephem- 
eris of Gauss. Thus, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the discovery of ‘the new planet was 
the work of exactly one year. Detected on 


the evening of the first day of the present | 


century, the stranger was finally admitted 


into the family of planets at the end of the | 


first year of the century. On January 1st, 
1802, the new planet was independe sntly re- 
discovered by Olbers. 
assigned to it. 

On a careful examination of the orbit of| 


Ceres, a very satisfactory accordance with the | 


auticipations of astronomers was found to 
result. On the supposition that the earth’s 
distance from the orbit of Mercury is ex- 
pressed by two, the distance of Ceres should | 
have been eight: it is actually seven and nine- 
tenths. 

But it was not long before some very 


anomalous features were observed in the re- | 


lations presented by the new planet. 
first place, it was found to be a very minute 
object, not merely in comparison with the 
primary planets, but even when compared 
with their satellites. Sir W. Herschel esti- 
mated its diameter at only 161 miles ; so that | 


the surface of the new world (assuming this 
estimate to be correct) is considerably less | 


than that of Great Britain. Then, again, the | 
motion of the new planet i is not of the orderly 


nature which is characteristic of the planet. | 


ary system. It travels in a path which is 


The name Ceres was | 


In the! 
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‘the stranger was a planet, on the very evening 
on which he had first discovered it. 

In exactly one month from the discovery 
of this second planet, Gauss had calculated 
‘its orbit. To the surprise of the astronomical 
world, the stranger was found to be quite as 
fitting a representative of Kepler's missing 
planet as Ceres had been shown to be. Its 
mex distance is nearly the same as that of 
Ceres ; and its dimensions appear to be equal- 
ly, or perhaps more minute. But the orbit 
of the new planet presents one or two pecu- 
liarities. If is far more eccentric than that 
|of Ceres, and it departs so widely from the 
mean plane of the planetary system, that Sir 
W. Herschel considered the term planet i inap- 
| plicable to such a body. Hence arose the in- 
| vention of the name asteroid, perhaps as ill- 
|chosen a term as has ever been adopted by 
the scientific world. 
| The circumstance that two planets should 
be found revolving around the sun at nearly 
ithe same mean distance, attracted a great 
|deal of attention among astronomers. In 


| 
| fact, we may look upon the discovery as one 


|of the most remarkable that has ever been 
effected. For men began at once to see that 
| there exists within the solar system a variety 
of structure of which they had hitherto had 
little conception. It is not saying too much to 
| assert that a large proportion of the views at 
| present held respecting the planetary system 
|would have been scouted as bizarre and 
fanciful before the discovery of Pallas. For 
in astronomy, as in other sciences, the range 
of the known limits man’s conceptions re- 
specting the unknown. 
(To be concluded.) 


considerably inclined to that plane in space | 


near which all the other planets are observed 
to move. 

While astronomers were speculating on 
these peculiarities, a new discovery was ef- 
fected. The astronomer Olbers, during his 
search after Ceres, had familiarized himself} 
with the aspect of all the telescopic stars 
which lie near the path followed by that 
planet. 
examining a portion of this track—a regi n 
very near to the spot on which he had de- 
tected Ceres 
served a small star of the seventh magnitude 
where no star, he felt sure, had been seen by 
him on any former occasion. Now there is 
nothing very uncommon in such an observa- 
tion as this, because there are many stars | 
which only shine out at intervals. ‘Olbers | 
supposed the stranger to be one of these fitful 
variables; but he thought it well to re-ex- | 
amine the star, after an interval, in order to 
see whether it had any perceptible motion 
He found that it was moving, and continuing 
his observations he established the fact that) 


On the 28th of March, 1802, while | 


three months before—he ob-| 


| SWROUWWAS Say 
| , Department: 


| IT NEVER DRIES UP. 


| Iwas staying at a village on the Welsh 
| coast, where the people had to bring all their 
water from a well. Nota single house had a 
pump. At all hours of the day, but chiefly 
before breakfast and before tea-time, little feet 
and great, often unshod, but very active, might 
be seen passing along a narrow lane, with 
every kind of pitcher, kettle and can, to a 
| fresh-water well. Not a very trust-worthy 
frie nd, after all, was this village well. 
“ Is this well ever dry?” I inquired. 
“Dry? Yes, ma’am; very often 
| weather.” 
| “And if the spring dries up?” 


in hot 


‘| “Why, then we go to the well hi; her up 


| —the best water of all !” 
“ But if the well higher up fails !” 
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“ Why ma’am, that well never dries up Weep not for her; think how she may be dantling, 


—never. It is always the same,summer and| , @@2ing her fill upon her Master’s face ; 
: am ¢ A loving, humble smile, bat half revealing 
wibter. 


i . . The perfect peace she feels in Jfury’s place. 

I went to see this precious well which 
“never dries up.” The wate was clear and in 
sparkling, coming down from the high bills,| yo stitt must buckle heavy armor on, 
not with torrent leap and roar, but with the! Who dare not pray for rest, though sore their long- 
steady flow and soft murmer of fulness and | ing, 
freedom. It flowed down to the highway} Till all the weary working day be done. 
side. It was within reach of every child’s| And pray for them, that they, though sad and lonely, 
little pitcher. It was enough for every| May still with patience bear the cross He sends, 


empty vessel. The small birds came down | 424 learn that tears, and wounds, and losses, only 


om * irink. TI ; Dee Ball Make peace the sweeter when the warfare ends. 
thither to drink, 1e ewes and lambs had | —B.—in * The Shadow of the Rock.” 


trodden down a little path to its brink. The) J cae 
hirsty bes F . ng the dusty | 
thirsty beast of burden, alo the t SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
road, knew the way (as I could see by their | i ‘ 
¢ a ” Foreien Intetiicence.—Advices from Europe are 
tracks) to the well that “ never drics up. It | tn the Sth inct 
reminded me of the waters of life and salva- Great Barrais.—The London Pest announced on 
tion flowing from the “ Rock of Ages,” and | the 4th inst. that the dissolation of Parliament was 
brought within reach of all men by the Gos- | to take place on the 11th, all uncontested elections 
pel ot Jesus Christ. Every other brook may | to begin on the 16th, and contested ones at a later 
>. o *) ; ‘ ‘ 

grow dry in the days of drought and adver- |4ate- The — Parliament will be summoned to 

» but thie heavenly suri g never ceases to meet on the 9th prox. A large liberal majority in 
on aS OMS BCRVEIY Spr . : that body is anticipated. 
ow. 


y Dispatches from the New York Associated Press, 
Let us all hasten with hearts athirst, to the} giving, the results of the Presidential election, in 


But weep for those ‘round whom the fight is throng- 


heavenly well “ which never dr'es up.” which much interest was shown, were received in 
. . «08 London a few hours after the closing of the polls, 
THE LITTLE LAMPS. and the morning papers of the 5th commented 


IT know two or three boys and girls who | variously on the election of Gen. Grant, according 
have, I trust, repented of their sins, and given | ‘° their respective sympathies. 
their hearts to God; and I want them to tee | United States Minister Johnson declared in a 

; ; speech at a public banquet on the 24, that he had 
member now that they are like little lamps, | great pleasure in saying that whatever diffleulties 
that hold the prec ious light of God’s grace. | have occurred between England and the United 

In ancient times, lamps, with oil in them, | States, are about to be removed. Before the end of 
were lighted and placed on candle-sticks. | ean - ae a aaa ieee 
. : eferring to the financial position of the Unite 
Some of these lamps were very costly and | States, he said that we nate contracted an enor- 
beautiful, and rested upon tall, golden can-) mous debt, bat every dollar will be paid in what 
dlesticks ornamented with precious stones ;| the world recognizes as money. A deputation of 


others were small and plain, and placed on | the Freedmen’s Aid Union presented an address to 
coarse cheap candlesticks: but all were for| !im on the 6th, and he in his reply, assured them 


: : vhs . | that they had the sympathy of the people of the 
we — parpese-—to give light to those United States, and that he should so e maduact his 
around them. 


i . , _ | duties as to show that he felt on the subject as they 
Now every child who has grace in his) did. 

heart is a lamp. He may be a very plain| The case of a woman who appeared before the 
and humble one, and his situation in life may | Tsistration board some time since, claiming the 
be very plain and humble too; but he is to Tice cited ten nen 
give light to those around him—not by talk-| wetees the courte for adjudication, the purpose 
ing and preac hing, not by reproving others, | being to make it atest case. It was argued at great 
but simply by acting right. He is to show | length in the Court of Common Pleas on the 7th 
by his own conduct that he has light in him ;! ist: The Court rendered a decision the next day, 
he must be humble. fare te simply the plain jin which all the judges concurred, that the com- 


; er . | mon law gives women no right to vote. The Court 
little lamp ; but he has the grace of God in| of sessions of Edinburgh, Scotland, on an appeal, 


his heart, and he is to “ let his light shine,” | has also rendered a decision dis allowing the claims 
that “others, seeing his good works, may of Yowmen to the franchise. 





glorify not him, but God.” — Children’s f ‘viend.| France.—All the Parisian journals had editorials 
ee OD the Presilential election, the Liberal papers ex- 
WEEP NOT FOR HER! pressing satisfaction with the result. 
Weep not for her, for she bath crossed the river, The ex Queen of Spain and her suite have ar- 
We almost saw Him meet her on the shore, rived in Paris. 
And lead her through the golden gates, where never Spaty.— General Prim has publicly declared that 


Sorrow or death can enter any more. the members of the Provisional Government have 


ep not for her, that she hath reached before us | not even di cussed the name of any candidate for 
The safe, warm shelter of her long-loved home; the Spanish throne. Olozaga, a Liberal leader, has 
Weep not for her, she may be bending o’er us, issued a call to the Moderate, Unionist, Democratic 
In quiet wonder when we too shall come. ‘and Progressist parties, to select each four deputies, 
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who may meet and frame a manifesto in favor of | 


choosing a king by popular vote. 

Gen. Dulce has been appointed Captain General 
of Cuba, a position which he formerly occupied, 
and a military force of 9000 men, it is reported, is 
to be sent to that island te suppress the insurrec 
tion there. 
poned his departure till next month. 
be instructed to liberalize the administration of the 
island; to e-tablish the liberty of the press; to 


divide the island into three provinces, and to sup- | 


pres: unpopular institutions. 


The Provisional Government has received many | 


petitions for the abolition of slavery. It has abol- 
ished customs duties in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 


Philippine Islands, on goods and materials for works | 


of public utility. 
Gen. Prim has issued a circular to the military 
commanders, reminding them that it is not proper 


that soldiers should take part in politica! meetings. | 


Prussta.—The Prussian Diet was opened on the 
The King’s speech said that the relations | 


4th inst. 


with all foreign powers are satisfactory; and de- | 
clared that the wishes of sovereigns and a popular | 
craving for peace would insure peace, and should | 


remove those groundless fears of which advantage 
is often taken by the enemies of peace. The former 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, Forckenbeck, 
has been re elected to the,position. The Liberals 
retain a decided majority in that body. The Min- 
ister of Finance has submitted a report showing 
that the share of Prussia iu the financial deficit of 
the North German Confederation is $5,000,000. 

The Elector of Hesse Cassel having some time 


since issued a violent protest against the annexa- | 
tion of his States to Prussia, a bill has been intro- } 


duced by the Ministry into the Dict, confiscating his 
property. 

Arrica.—Accounts have been received at Lisbon 
of the almost complete annihilation of a Portugese 
expedition, consisting of about 600 soldiers, with ar- 
tilery Xc., sent from Mozambique into the interior. 
It was attacked by the natives, and nearly all the 
soldiers were killed, only 60 escaping to the sea- 
coast, While their artillery, arms aud ammunition 
were captured. 


Hayti.—The insurrection against President Sal 
nave still con'inues, and the insurgents, at the latest 


accounts, held possession of the towus of Miragoane, | 
Two | 


Jacmel, St. Mare and Jeremie, all fortitied. 
government had bombarded Jeremie for 
three days, dest:oving many of the houses, and 
killing a vumber of the inhabitants. The foreign 
consuls, before the bombardment, asked that time 
should be allowed to remove the women and chil- 
dren, but this request is said to have been refused. 
During the bombardment, an attack was made on 
the town by the land forces, but it failed. 


vesseis 


Sovutn America —Iutelligence from Rio Janeiro to 
the 12th ult., had reached Lisbon. The allied fleet 
and army were both before Asuncion, the capital of 


Paraguay, and in Rio the speedy surrender of the | 
: j 


city was confidently anticipated. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt on! 


the lst inst., showed a total of $2,598,*08,572, be- 
sides $42,194,000 of 6 per cent. bonds issued to the 
Pacific R. R. Companies, making in all $2,641,002,- 
472. The amount in the Treasury was $103,407,- 
¥86 in coin, and $10,465,033 in currency, leaving 
an excess of debt over cash in hand of $2,527, 129, - 
952, a decrease from last month of $7,514,166. 

The full details of the Presidential election have 


not yet been received, but later accounts show that 


Gen. Dulce is reported to have post- | 
He is said to | 
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in New York and New Jersey the Democratic ticket 
| was successful, though the first reports indicated 
Otherwise. North and South Carolina gave Re- 
| publican majorities. Alabama and Arkansas ap- 
pear still doubtful. Georgia and Louisiana have 
chosen Democratic electors. In the latter State, 
the Republicans, very generally, especially the 
colored men, abstained from voting, by the advive 
of their leaders, on account of threatened violence. 
Disturbances were feared in many parts of the 
South, but so far as is known, none occurred of 
any importance, except at Savannah and Augusta, 
Ga. The latter required the interference of the 
military, the former, though it appears to have 
been the more serious of the two, was suppressed 
by the police. In both, some persons were killed, 
|most of whom were Republicans, including, at 
| Augusta, the Sheriff of the county, and several 
| were colored men. Both appear to have originated 
| from attempts to prevent colored men from voting. 


Both in lowa and Minnesota, at the election on the 
3d, amendiments to the State Constitution, striking 
| out the restriction of suffrage to whites, were adopted 
by the people. In Minnesota, the proposition had 
been twice p eviously rejected, 


In accordance with the concurrent resolution for 
a recess of Congress, adopted on the 2lst of Ninth 
| month, the presiding officers of the two Houses, on 
the 10th inst., agaiu adjourned them tothe 7th prox, 
| Very few members were present in either House. 


The Assembly of the Florida Legislature on the 
6th inst. adopted resolutions impeaching the Gov- 
ernor, F'arrison Read, on charges of falsehood, in- 
competency, embezzlement and corruption. The 
Legislature adjourned the next day to First month 
jnext. The Governor refuses to recognize the action 
|of the body, declarivg it illegal; that no quorum 
| was present when the resolutions were adopted, 
} aud that several members voted whose seats had 
| been declared vacant by his proclamation on ac- 
|count of their holding other offices. The Lieu- 
j tenant Governor claims to act as Governor, but 
| Governor Read declines to yield the office, aud has 
| presented the question to the State Supreme Court 
| for an opinion. A quantity of arms which had been 
| purchased by the Governor for the State militia, 
| were seized and destroyed on the cars, 50 miles 
| from Tallahassee, on the 5th inst., by whom does 
| not clearly appear. 


Tuk Capito, Domt.—The dome of the capitol at 
| Washington is the most ambitious structure in 
America. It is 108 feet higher than the Washing- 
}ton Monument at Baltimore, 68 feet higher than 
that of Bunker Hill, and 23 feet higher than the 
Trinity Church spire of New York. It is the only 
| considerable dome of iron in the world. It is a vast 
| hollow sphere of iron, weighing 8,200,000 pounds. 
| How much is that? More than 4,000 tons, or about 
ithe weight of 70,000 full grown people; or about 
eyual to 1.000 laden coal cars, which, holding four 
tous apiece, would reach two miles and a half. 
| Directly over your head, is a figure in bronze, 
| **America,”’ weighing 14,955 pounds. The pres- 
| sure of the iron dome upon its piers and pillars is 
13,477 pounds to the square foot. St. Peter’s 
| presses nearly 20,000 pounds more to the square 
j foot, and St. Genevieve, at Paris. 66,000 pounds 
|more.—It would require to crush the supports of 
;our dome, a pressure of 775,280 pounds to the 
'square foot. The cost was about $1,100,000. The 
jnhew wings ccst about $6,500,000. The architect 
has a plan for rebuilding the old central part of the 
capitol, and enlarging the park, which will cost 
about $3,200,000.—Cincinnati Commercial. 





